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the great French idealist, " anticipated the transcendental aesthetic 
of Kant, and placed the distinction of space and matter, that is, the 
new cosmology, the new atomism, upon its true rational and philo- 
sophical basis, by destroying a priori . . . the Spinozistic necessity 
of an extended, eternal, and infinite substance" (p. 194). And, in 
order to be logical, Malebranche should have denied the objective 
reality of the attribute of extension and the existence of bodies. 

Pillon's article is a valuable contribution to the history of philoso- 
phy. It proves, I think, that the differences between Malebranche 
and Spinoza are greater than was imagined, and that the former is 
as independent a member of the Cartesian family as the latter. It 
is not true that Malebranche's system, rightly understood, is the sys- 
tem of Spinoza. We may, in a certain sense, call Malebranche a 
pantheist. All things (ideas) are seen in God, all things (ideas) are 
in God ; the universe, the world of ideas, is in God. This is ideal- 
istic pantheism. Perhaps there is a created world of bodies, perhaps 
there is not ; at any rate, it does not affect us, we do not see it. We 
believe in such a world because Revelation tells us so. If God is 
the creator of heaven and earth, then all things are dependent on 
him ; they are his manifestations, his creatures ; all things are in 
God, and God alone is. This, too, would be pantheism, but it is a 
kind of pantheism that Christianity itself cannot escape. I see no 
objection to calling Malebranche a pantheist. What 's in a name ? 
But he is not a Spinozist by any means. Spinozism is pantheism ; 
pantheism is not necessarily Spinozism. 

The student of the history of philosophy will be amply repaid for 
his study of Pillon's able work, which alone would make the fifth 
number of the Annie philosophique of lasting value. 

Frank Thilly. 

Wesen und Entstehung des Gewissens. Eine Psychologie der 
Ethik. Von Dr. Theodor Elsenhans, Stadtpfarrer in Ried- 
lingen a. D. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelman, 1894. — pp. xviii, 334. 

There has been a decided tendency of late to drop the term 
'conscience' in the scientific study of ethics. Two causes have 
led to this. In the first place the term, as popularly used, covers a 
vague and indefinite ground which is not sufficiently homogeneous 
for scientific treatment, and, in the second place, there is often 
something of a religious connotation in the word which makes it 
objectionable to those who would separate morality entirely from 
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religion and metaphysics. As our modern mental science is a 
psychology without a soul, so our moral science has come to be an 
ethic without a Conscience. The author of the present work justifies 
the use of the term as follows : " It is in fact the business of science 
itself to give a fixed form to the wavering contents of popular con- 
cepts, and that, not by a new coinage of words, but by the closest 
possible adherence to linguistic usage. This is indispensable for 
several reasons. In the first place every developed language contains 
a fund of thought; it is not in vain that we speak of a logic of 
language. Science would leave unused an essential means to its 
progress if it should ignore the thought-content which is the product 
of a people's mental development for centuries. Language, too, is 
the means of scientific commerce. The exchange of scientific 
investigations and results, indispensable to the advance of science, 
would be made much more difficult, if in a great number of cases 
new words were coined, or arbitrarily selected from those in use, 
according to the views of individual investigators, without regard to 
the usage of language. Finally, the participation in the work of 
science ought not to be confined to the circle of specialists; the 
results of the sciences ought rather to be of service to the entire 
mental life of the people . . . and this is possible only when the 
sciences, as far as they can, employ the forms of speech in general 
use" (p. 17). 

The work consists of an introduction, an historical part, and a 
constructive part. The introduction deals with the position of 
ethics in the system of philosophy, determines the concept of Con- 
science, and states the chief problems to be investigated. Conscience 
is defined as the moral consciousness in its application to self. This 
distinction between Conscience and the moral consciousness is, how- 
ever, an unessential one for the psychology of ethics. For, while 
the term 'moral consciousness' includes also the moral judgments 
applied to others, this is only a projection into the outer world of 
the individual moral life. Conscience, therefore, is the appropriate 
and pregnant expression for the subject-matter of the psychology of 
ethics. The discussion of Conscience includes two main problems : 
(1) the question of psychological fact as to the nature and kinds of 
Conscience as determined by psychological observation ; (2) the 
question of the origin of Conscience. Part I (pp. 22-161) is 
devoted to an account and criticism of the views of prominent 
modern philosophers on Conscience. From ten to fifteen pages 
each are given to Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Schopen- 
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hauer, and nearly forty to Herbart. In each case a concise rttsum'e 
of the philosopher's ethical system is given, with special reference to 
his conception of Conscience, and a brief criticism of the views is 
made, penetrating, suggestive, and affording good evidence of the 
author's sound philosophical training. There is a very brief sketch 
of the place of Conscience in English philosophy from Bacon down 
to Darwin and Spencer, and a still briefer account of its place in 
French philosophy of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The second half of the book is taken up with the systematic 
discussion of the author's own theory. This part is divided into 
two quite unequal sections according to the two main problems 
above mentioned. " The starting point for all psychological investi- 
gation of Conscience, to which we can come back always with help 
of self-observation, is the fact that we approve certain actions and 
disapprove others, and that too in a special way which in the first 
case leads to the judgment 'good' and in the second case to the 
judgment 'bad'" (p. 162). Accepting the usual tripartite classifi- 
cation of mental phenomena, where shall we place Conscience ? As 
in every cross-section of the mental life all three elements are always 
present, so in every case of that peculiar approval or disapproval of 
conduct which we call Conscience all three must be present. Since 
in fact we always find moral principles, moral feelings, moral 
impulses and volitions bound up together, we can raise only this 
question : Whether all these three elements are distributed equally 
in the production of the phenomenon of Conscience, or whether 
individual ones may be indicated as original constituents of this 
phenomenon. After a consideration of the intellectual and volitional 
elements in the action of Conscience, the conclusion is reached that 
only in the feeling element is the distinctively moral mark found. 
" Feelings, accordingly, are the original elements of Conscience." 
In fact, every estimate of value is at bottom a matter of feeling. 
The problem of Conscience is thus reduced to that of the moral 
feelings. The feelings are classified first as bodily and mental 
(geistig), and the latter again are divided into the lower feelings 
which have to do with individual weal and woe, e.g., joy, sorrow, 
pride, envy, etc., and the higher ones which are connected with 
the universally valid spiritual goods of mankind — the intellectual, 
aesthetic, moral, and religious feelings. The feelings are not distin- 
guished by quantitative differences, but by specific differences that 
can only be experienced and not described. We may, however, note 
differences in them with respect to the presentations to which they 
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are joined, and the effects which they produce on presentation and 
volition. A table is given (p. 178) comparing the higher mental 
feelings in these respects. The moral feelings are found to be 
distinguished from the others, not only by their characteristic quality, 
but also by their connection with the presentation of real acts and 
motives, and, further, by their effects intellectually in giving rise to 
single moral judgments and producing moral principles, and voli- 
tionally in the claim of unconditional preference as against other 
motives. So much for the nature of the fact. As to the kinds of 
Conscience, our author follows traditional distinctions, noting and 
criticising the following classes : primary and secondary ; good and 
bad ; legislative and judicial, preceding and following Conscience in 
transferred sense ; religious and non-religious. 

Having thus determined the nature and kinds of Conscience in 
the first division of Part II, the author proceeds, in the second and 
longer division (pp. 193-324), to discuss its origin and development. 
Three main questions are involved in this discussion : (1) whether 
Conscience is founded upon an innate disposition {Anlage) ; (2) if 
so, what the nature of this endowment is; (3) the way in which 
this original endowment is developed. The attempt is made to 
answer the first question by a critique of the most recently 
published views on Nativism and Empiricism. The discussion is 
exceedingly careful and thorough. The limitation of space will 
permit me to give only the conclusion. Nativism and Empiricism, 
in their extreme forms, are judged equally unsatisfactory. Neither 
the theory which regards Conscience as a ready-made faculty in each 
individual, nor the one that would explain all moral feeling as having 
its primary source in that which is outside of ourselves, explains the 
observed facts of Conscience — at once the diversity of its judgments 
and the distinctively characteristic quality of the feelings which 
prompt these judgments. The moral judgment arises in conscious- 
ness as something quite new, a wholly different sort of mental 
event from the presentations that condition it. " There must be in 
addition [to the presentation] the cooperation of a mental unity, for 
which the presentation is only an occasion to react in a definite way, 
i.e., through the generating of a moral judgment, or, better, of a 
moral feeling. But that it is always this form of the reaction, can 
be explained only by an original Anlage of the soul." 

The notion of an Anlage springs from two roots — the peculiarity 
of a group of facts in distinction from others, and the likeness of a 
group of facts among themselves. No English word seems to 
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translate Anlage exactly. By it our author means, not a ready-made 
faculty, but an original capacity and tendency under appropriate 
excitation to develop a specific mode of life. An examination of 
biological data is made to show that the accepted facts of plant and 
animal life can be explained only by the assumption of appropriate 
Anlagen. Coming back again to Conscience, and arguing simply on 
the basis of psychophysical parallelism without any metaphysical 
assumption either of a materialistic or spiritualistic sort, the author 
asserts " we are justified, yes compelled, to assume a special Anlage 
for Conscience, because the peculiarity of the phenomenon in the 
individual and in history, and the likeness of its utterances in the 
presence of appropriate conditions of development, resist all deriva- 
tion from other factors" (p. 259). This Anlage, however, must not 
be regarded as a universal principle or faculty already present, but 
as " a psychical disposition about which nothing further can be said 
but that it contains the seed of the future evolution." 

If now we are compelled to assume an original endowment to 
explain the distinctive quality of Conscience, so we are equally 
compelled to accept a real development as an explanation of the 
diversity of its utterances. The exposition of this development is 
set forth in several highly interesting chapters, among which the one 
on the inheritance of Conscience is deserving of special mention. 
The views of Ribot, Lombroso, Darwin, and Weismann, as well as 
those of other less noted writers, are carefully considered. In fact, 
the discussion of all the main topics of the book shows a wide 
acquaintance, not only with recent ethical and psychological writings, 
but also with the works of theologians, biologists, and sociologists. 

The work as a whole maybe described as a thorough and compre- 
hensive study of Conscience, logical in exposition and clear in style. 
The author has consistently confined himself to the psychology of 
ethics, and never allowed himself to wander into the domain of 
ethics proper. One may question, however, the soundness of Dr. 
Elsenhans' view that the discussion of Conscience includes the 
whole of the psychology of ethics. But the point at which the work 
is open to the severest criticism is its central thesis that Conscience 
is the product of a special endowment. An Anlage is to be assumed 
wherever we find a group of facts manifesting a distinctive peculiarity 
and an inner likeness. But we are not given any principle with 
which to determine how much peculiarity and likeness is necessary 
in order to prove the existence of an Anlage, or by which we can 
discover how many Anlagen enter into our mental make-up. The 
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assumption is made that a specifically characterized feeling can 
result only from a special endowment. But it is not shown why a 
special feeling may not arise from a special group of mental factors. 
If, however, the author does not fully succeed in establishing his 
special thesis, the work does -show most clearly that the merely 
indefinite can never be the adequate explanation of a definite devel- 
opment, that there must be something of specific character to be 
evolved as well as an appropriate environment for the evolution. 

F. C. French. 

Die polnische Literatur zur Geschichte der Philosophic Von 
Dr. Heinrich von Struve. Separatabdruck aus dem Archiv fur 
Geschichte der Philosophic Berlin, 1895. — pp.80. 

The most competent among Polish philosophers, Struve, Professor 
of the University at Warsaw, has undertaken to give to German 
readers a full account of all Polish contributions to the history of 
philosophy. He has done it first in a series of articles in Nos. 1-3 of 
Vol. VIII of the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophic These 
essays now appear in the form of a small volume of 80 pages. It is 
the first attempt to give a full critical bibliography of books and 
articles written in Polish on the subject of the history of philosophy. 
The result of Professor Struve's investigations has been astonish- 
ing for the Poles themselves, for nobody expected that this special 
bibliography would contain as many as 200 titles. 

Struve begins with the earliest contributions to the history of phi- 
losophy in Poland, discussing the relative merits of the various 
authors from the sixteenth century down to the present time. In 
the fifteenth century Cracow University had many philosophical 
teachers not yet sufficiently known to German historians of philoso- 
phy, though some of them were named in Prantl's history of logic. 
Later, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Jesuits monop- 
olized the teaching of philosophy, and taught Scholastic philosophy 
chiefly. The most important amongst them was Martin Smiglecius 
(1619), whose logic was used not only in Poland, but also in other 
countries of Europe, as can be seen from the fact that it was given 
for interpretation to Swift in an examination at the University of 
Dublin in 1685. Only in the second half of the eighteenth century 
began in Poland with Konarski (1773) a reaction against Scholasti- 
cism, under the influence of Condillac and the Scotch philosophy. 
The most eminent representative of this phase was John Sniadecki 



